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Is Deficit Spending Sound? 


Mr. Borin: Is 
Sound? 


Mr. BROZEN: There are times when a 
balanced budget is unsound. 


Deficit Spending: 


Mr. HAAKE: The nation that seeks to 
solve its problems through deficit 
spending is about as foolish as the 
man who seeks to build up his body by 
drinking his own blood. 


Mr. PALYI: Deficit spending is a most 
effective way for politicians to make 
friends and win elections. 


Mr. Borin: In his annual economic 
report to Congress, President Truman 
spoke of an expanding economy, an 
economy in which the average family 
income would be over $12,000 a year. 
These were words of comfort to the 
American people. In the same speech, 
however, the President presented some 
figures which were not quite so reas- 
suring. In fact, to some they were 
quite disturbing. He told of a proposed 
government expenditure in 1951 of 
over 42 billion dollars, of an estimated 
income of about 37 billion, of a deficit 
of over 5 billion. 


‘Five Billion Deficit’ 


Your opening statement, Haake, 
leads me to believe that you are one 
of those who lifts an eyebrow over a 
$5 billion deficit in 1951. Am I right? 


Mr. HAAKE: You are quite right. I 
lift both eyebrows. As a matter of 
fact, the setting up of deficits as a 
habit is about as foolish as for a 
householder to try to run his home by 
spending more than his income. 

In my judgment any democracy, to 
remain solvent and to continue in 
existence, must keep its debts paid. 
It cannot run on deficits. 


Mr. BROZEN: Government is not in 
quite the same position as a house- 
holder, unless the householder has a 
printing press in his basement on 
which he can run dollar bills so he can 
run a deficit. Government has a print- 
ing press in its basement and can 
behave differently. 


Mr. PALYI: That is the trouble. It 
uses the printing press indiscrim- 
inately. That creates all the disloca- 
tion in the economy and the threats 
of a runaway inflation, or of a deep 
depression, or both. 


Mr. Brozen: Of course, I agree that 
we shouldn’t use our printing press 
indiscriminately. In times when the 
price level is rising we shouldn’t run 
a deficit; we should run a surplus. On 
the other hand, when the price level is 
falling and employment is falling, I 
would suggest we use that printing 
press and pump more money into the 
economy to keep us from having 
another 1933. 

Mr, PALYI: That is very interesting. 
Wor twenty years we have had na- 
tional deficits except for accidental 
interruption for two years after the 
war. As a matter of fact, we are cele- 
brating the 20th anniversary of a con- 
tinuous deficit, in peace and war time. 


Traditional Policy 


Mr. BoRIN: You agree, Brozen, that 
we have had a traditional policy, say, 
within the last twenty years, of run- 
ning deficits? 


Mr. BrozEN: I wouldn’t say that we 
have followed the rule as enunciated. 
We have had continuing deficits since 
the early 30’s. This year the deficit is 
unusual in this regard: Our previous 
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deficits have occurred only in depres- 
sion years and war years. This year, 
last year, and the coming year, we are 
having a deficit in the middle of one 
of the most prosperous periods we 
have ever had. 


Mr. HAAKE: I am very much inter- 
ested in this question, the psychology 
used by a nation and by an individual. 
If a politician could be trusted as we 
can trust the doctor who is trying to 
make his patient well, it would be a 
little bit different. But the politician 
wants to stay in office and he doesn’t 
do the things that are sound for the 
people. He does the things that get 
votes. I would make that rascal live 
on his income just as I have to live 
on mine. 


Mr. BROZEN: This would imply that 
the people don’t know what the politi- 
cians are doing, that the people can’t 
be trusted to vote “the rascal” out of 
office. 


Mr. PAtyI: The people often don’t 
know what the politicians are doing, 
and don’t care. It takes some time 
to get them out of office when the con- 
sequences are visible. That would be 
years later and then the damage would 
already have been done. That is why 
we need the economists to warn the 
people against the damage. 


Do People Know? 


Mr. HAAKE: I hate to admit that peo- 
ple don’t know what is going on, but 
we've got to be realistic about this 
thing. As a matter of fact they don’t, 
and they fall so easily for promises. 


Mr. BRozZEN: Do you mean that the 
people don’t know we have a $5 billion 
deficit this year? 


Mr. HAAKE: I think they know we 
have a $5 billion deficit, but when 
someone comes along like the Vice- 
President of the United States and 
throws up his hands, what are you 
going to do? He claims we must spend 
this money, and run a deficit and no 
one apparently seems to challenge him. 
He promises something for nothing 
and we go along and take the chance 


on the deficit. 


Mr. PALylI: The interesting thing that 
we have had in the 20-year period of 
deficits—disregarding the war years— 
is that we have a different theory 
every time as to why we should have 
a deficit. Haake, you will remember 
the first theory in the early 30’s— 


Mr, BROZEN: Pump priming. 
Mr. HAAKE: And the mature economy. 


Mr. PALYI: That was the second stage. 
Pump priming meant that all you had 
to do was to put in a little deficit and 
automatically the boom would start. 
We put in a deficit of $6 billion a 
year which was a tremendous portion 
of the national income and of the 
money supply in those days and the 
boom did not start. So we turned 
to a new theory. 


Mr. Borin: What was the new theory? 


Mr. BROZEN: The Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development suggested that we 
have stable tax rates, and have in- 
creasing or decreasing revenues ac- 
cording to whether the bases on which 
those taxes were imposed were high or 
low. At the present time we have a 
high base, but you have unusually high 
expenditures which are expected to 
taper off, so the theory of the CED is 
that we shouldn’t raise taxes because 
we expect expenditures to drop, but 
we should keep the tax rate the same 
as it is now. 


Mr. PALyI: That is just a private 
opinion of someone. That isn’t our 
policy. You are jumping ahead of the 
times. 


Pump Priming 


In the second stage, about 1937, dur- 
ing the so-called recession, we had a 
theory that dictated that we must 
pump money into the national econ- 
omy, because business wasn’t any 
good and we had to create employ- 
ment. 


Mr. HAAKE: Unfortunately, about 
1936 or 1987 the powers that were in 
Washington became convinced that 
pump priming hadn’t really worked 
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and that they were building up a defi- 
cit. They wondered what to do when 
the unhappy Englishman came into 
the picture and said, “The trouble 
isn’t that you have spent too much 
but you haven’t spent enough.” That 
was the mature economy and they 
began to go wild. 


Mr. PALYI: Then came the war and 
during the war they didn’t need any 
theory. In 1936 and 1937 the deficit 
dropped to $3 billion and in 1988 it 
dropped to $1 billion. 


Mr. Borin: How does that compare 
with the war figures? 


Mr. Brozen: Of course, the war fig- 
ures are astoundingly large. We 
reached a peak in the $56 billion defi- 
eit for the fiscal year 19438. It has 
tapered off since that time. 


Mr. HAAKE: But the deficit in 1939 
jumped to more than double that in 
1938. In other words, the theories I 
mentioned took effect from June, 1938 
until June, 1939, and from that point 
on we apparently were committed to 
spending more and more money. 


Mr. Borin: What is our national debt 
now, Haake? 


Mr. HAAKE: It is pretty close to $260 
billion. 


Interest on Debt 


Mr. Borin: What 
charge on this debt? 


Mr. HAAKE: It runs $5 or $6 billion 
a year. 

Mr. Borin: What does that mean to 
the private individual, say, a man 
earning $3,000 a year? What part of 
his tax bill will go to pay the interest 
charges on a debt of that proportion? 


Mr. Haake: When you take away 
from him all of the direct and hidden 
taxes it is pretty close to 30 per cent. 


Mr. Borin: Does this size debt bother 
you, Haake, a debt of $250 billion a 
year? 

Mr. HAAKE: It bothers me terribly be- 


cause someone has to pay for it; or if 
it isn’t paid now it will be paid through 


is the interest 


the route of inflation. 


Mr. BROZEN: The interest on the debt 
runs around $30 per person per year. 
The $260 billion debt is not disturbing 
of itself, but more disturbing is the 
way the debt is handled. I am think- 
ing in particular of the last few years 
in which the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has been so eager to keep a low 
interest rate on the debt that he has 
proposed to monetize it. He has sold 
a great portion of this debt to the 
Federal Reserve Banks and the mem- 
ber banks in the system with the re- 
sult that it increases the quantity of 
money. 


Bond Prices 


Mr. PALyI: Because your national 
debt is that high you have compelled 
the Treasurer to follow that very un- 
sound practice; otherwise, you would 
not monetize the debt. In other words, 
if you won’t sell it to the banks and 
the Federal Reserve then the interest 
rates will skyrocket, since there is no 
market for the United States govern- 
ment bonds unless the Federal Reserve 
supports them, just as there is no mar- 
ket for potatoes today unless the De- 
partment of Agriculture supports 
them. 


Mr, BROZEN: This is a matter of price 
level. If you insist on pricing potatoes 
at 10c a pound, obviously people aren’t 
going to buy very many potatoes. If 
you price them lower they will buy 
all the potatoes and want more. 


Mr. PALYI: That is just the point. Be- 
cause the debt is so large you’ve got 
to price the bonds high. Otherwise, if 
you price them market-wise, you may 
not have a $30 per capita but $90 or 
$120 interest charges. 

Mr. BRozZEN: I would prefer $120 per 
capita in interest charges rather than 


inflated prices which result from 
pumping out so much money. 


Mr. Patyr: So would I, but the politi- 
cians prefer it differently. 


Mr. HAAKE: But there is something 
that bothers me more than that. Every 
dollar of that debt to some degree, 
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if not entirely, has gone into an in- 
filated currency. It has diluted the 
purchasing power not only of the 
mioney we have now but the money we 
have saved up. It is so easy for politi- 
cians to keep on piling the debt one 
more billion on top of another billion. 
People are concerned about this. My 
life insurance, that I have spent a life- 
time building up, today is worth only 
half as much as it should be worth, 
and by the time my kids get the money 
it will be worth still less. What is the 
use of saving and what is the use of 
producing? Every time it’s done the 
government comes along and adds to 
the deficit, builds up the debt, puts 
more money in circulation and reaches 
over and takes the bread off the 
widow’s table. 


Disagreement 


Mr. PALYI: There is no real difference 
between Brozen, Haake and myself. 
We all agree that it is a bad system 
we have here, only Brozen seems to 
think that it is the fault of Mr. Snyder 
or some individual who doesn’t know 
how to manage a debt, whereas I 
believe that it is the logical conse- 
quence of an over-built debt structure. 


Mr. BrozeN: What Haake has to say 
suggests a pertinence of the rule I 
have suggested. That is, we shouldn’t 
have a deficit in a time when the price 
level is rising; we should have a sur- 
plus in the time when the price level 
is rising. And this would prevent 
exactly the sort of results you have 
been fearing here. 


Mr. HAAKE: I think that the public 
should want men in office who know 
what they are doing, rather than those 
who wear the right neckties or make 
the right speeches. Then when a man 
gets into office he will handle the busi- 
ness of the country the way he would 
handle his own business. 


Mr. BoRIN: You are blaming the 
politicians then, is that right? 


Mr. HAAKE: In part, and I am also 
blaming the American people for not 
keeping themselves informed and for 


permitting themselves to be bribed by 
something for nothing. 


Mr. Borin: May I ask you this ques- 
tion? You are the Mayor of Park 
Ridge, Illinois. What kind of a fiscal 
system do you have there? 


Mr. HAAKD: We find that we are able 
to live on our income. We get together 
when the budget is drawn and we 
understand this: Whatever the boys 
do with the budget, it must not add one 
penny to people’s taxes. We have to 
live on what we have. If possible we 
lower the taxes. The interesting thing 
is that when you have to get along on 
a sum of money you find some way of 
doing it. 


Theory vs. Practice 


Mr. PALYI: We have heard the theory 
that the debt should be increased and 
new deficits should be incurred when- 
ever prices are falling. And vice versa 
when prices are rising the debt should 
be reduced. That sounds fine, but in 
reality we find that actually we in- 
curred debts all the time, except acci- 
dentally in those two years. There is 
always some reason, because some peo- 
ple prefer lower taxes and other 
people prefer more expenditures on 
the part of the government. Gradually 
we drift into a psychological situation 
where the theory becomes, as it is 
today, the theory of the advisors of 
the President, that we need a perma- 
nent deficit year in and year out. 


Mr. Brozen: Of course, the present 
deficit may be rationalized partly on 
the basis that we incur deficits and 
expect to do so in time of war and 
presumably we are at this time in a 
cold wer and are spending $3 or $4 
billion a year on the Marshall Plan. 
We are spending nearly $15 billion a 
year on the national defense program. 
Mr. Patyt: Then we ought to save 
on something else if that is necessary. 
Mr. BROZEN: If we are in a cold war 
it is time we tightened our belts and 
did away with the frills. 

Mr. PALYI: There was never a period 
in history when there was no cold 
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war. What is a cold war but a threat 
of a hot war. That has existed in all 
history known to mankind. 


Mr. BrozeN: Would you agree that a 
good many expenditures in the budget 
are expected to taper off? I mentioned 
the Marshall Plan. 


Mr. PALyI: Are you sure it is taper- 
ing off and no new expenditures are 
coming in to take its place? 


Mr. BrozEN: The Marshall Plan pre- 
sumably will taper off, beginning in 
1952. Now what about such items as 
veteran benefits? Those are already 
beginning to taper off. We expect to 
reduce the amount of the housing and 
mortgage program. We expect to re- 
duce the size of the farm aid bill. 


Mr. PALYI: We just raised the hous- 
ing expenditure. In the remote future 
it may taper off but we may raise the 
expenditure for farm subsidies and 
other things. 


‘Reduction for Other Fellow’ 


Mr. HAAKE: Unfortunately, everybody 
is willing to have a reduction and a 
tapering off if it comes in the other 
fellow’s district. The net of it is that 
no one of these people, even those in 
Washington who talk in favor of econ- 
omy, is actually willing to have re- 
ductions where it is going to hurt the 
possibility of getting votes. Even now 
we are greatly increasing the number 
of people required to handle social se- 
eurity by requiring reports every 
month instead of every three months. 
It means that the politicians are going 
to hoard federal office holders who are 
going to vote for them in November. 


Mr. PALYI: Brozen, you say that the 
principle should be the maintenance 
of prices. When prices fall we should 
step in and raise the general price 
level. You are aware of the fact that 
there is no such animal as the general 
price level. There are only individual 
prices and the general price level is as 
much a statistical shadow and decep- 
tion as if you were to say that the 
average American woman’s hair is 
half blond and half brunette. You 


have never seen one like that and 
never want to. 


Mr. Brozen: It is a little different 
than dousing the whole population in 
hair dye. What I am suggesting is 
that we use our monetary mechanism 
which tends to affect the general price 
level. True enough, it has its effect 
on many individual prices but if you 
raise many individual prices it raises 
the average; or if you reduce the in- 
dividual price it reduces the general 
price level. 


Mr. PAtylI: The only trouble is you 
can’t figure it out. 


Control Business Cycle? 


Mr. HAAKE: There we hit something 
terribly important. When we use all 
of these things—the federal situation, 
the debt, or what have you—to control 
a business cycle or economy, we as- 
sume that there are people in Wash- 
ington who themselves understand this 
thing well enough so that we can trust 
them to use these enormous powers 
wisely. We are building up their 
power so that they can do a lot of 
damage by taking us right down the 
line into a totalitarian state. 


Mr. BorRIn: You are not satisfied with 
Brozen’s proposal, Haake. What prin- 
ciple would you apply? Would you 
just arbitrarily balance the budget 
every year? 


Mr. HAAKE: I would attempt to bal- 
ance that budget every single year. 
Now and then I couldn’t. In other 
words, I would live on my income. If 
a war comes along and if I had to 
spend lots of money quickly, of course, 
I would unbalance the budget like a 
householder who borrows temporarily 
but gets out of debt as quickly as pos- 
sible. 


Mr. BrRozEN: I talked to one of the 
staff on the Bureau of the Budget last 
week and he said that a preliminary 
result of a study they made showed a 
predicted drop of $18 billion within 
the next few years in the budget. 
Would you suggest then that we raise 
our taxes to an extremely high rate to 
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balance the budget now, then turn 
around and switch them downward in 
a year from now and create an uncer- 
tainty in tax rates which would make 
it difficult for business planners? 


‘Spend Less’ 


Mr. Haake: No. What I would do is 
not raise the taxes but reduce the bud- 
get. I would spend less money. If they 
can’t take $5 or $6 billion out of that 
budget right now there is something 
wrong with the fellows who set out to 
do it. We have to keep the expendi- 
tures down. We should spend less. 


Mr. BROZEN: I have gone over this 
budget and I can see where we can 
cut down a couple of billion. I would 
cut off some of the Reclamation Bu- 
reau projects which don’t bring any 
worthwhile returns. For example, I 
think of the million dollar port built 
on Lake Michigan within the space of 
several years which has handled only 
about 450 passengers. 


Mr. Patyt: What about farm sub- 
sidies? They are presumably being 
planned for reduction by use of mar- 
keting quotas. 


Mr. Brozen: I would rather say by 
exports than by marketing quotas. I 
would cut them out altogether. 


Mr, PALYI: You have a $3 billion item 
if you cut them out. 


Mr. Borin: Would you make these 
same cuts in our budget, Haake? 


Mr, HAAKE: Undoubtedly, and I think 
I could find some more. You see, I am 
concerned with a point of view. We’ve 
got to get the people in government to 
recognize that you cannot just balance 
budgets by raising taxes. We must re- 
duce expenditures; we must learn to 
live within our income. 


Mr. PAuyl: That is the point Haake, 
the psychological point. Of course, you 
can argue that if we go into debt for 
a couple of years nothing will happen; 
the country won’t go bankrupt. But it 
is the principle that matters. That is 
why I emphasized that it has gone on 
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for twenty years and every three, four 
or five years we have a new theory as 
to why we must have a deficit. The 
latest theory is that we must have a 
permanent deficit every year and 
never mind what happens to the na- 
tional debt. That is the theory of the 
President’s advisors as expressed in 
their December report. The effect is 
not only that we have a deficit—a mis- 
managed economy—but that we create 
a psychological situation in which 
every pressure group makes it its 
business to come in and ask for more 
expenditures. 


Mr. Brozen: I think that I am as 
worried about fiscal morality as you 
are. For that reason I would suggest 
that we put into operation some defi- 
nite rule for enforcing fiscal respon- 
sibility. However, I wouldn’t insist on 
the rule of a balanced budget. The 
rule I would insist on might be called 
a “balanced price level.” I would like 
to see the price level remain stable. 


Mr. PALYI: That brings me back to 
the blonds and brunettes. There is no 
average hair color. There are only 
individual prices. Now, if the cotton 
price breaks, or if the potato price 
goes from an upper level of $2.20 per 
bushel to $1 as it does now in the 
open market, the potato growers can’t 
consider that a balanced price level. 
If you have the principle of balancing 
the price level you can manipulate 
your index numbers in any number of 
ways, since there are as many index 
number systems as there are statis- 
ticians. 

Mr. BROZEN: I would suggest that we 


pick some index number such as the 
wholesale price level. 


Mr. PALyI: But what wiil the politi- 
cians do? 


Legislation 


Mr. BrozEN: Let’s put in a piece of 
legislation and use that as a monetary 
rule. 


Mr. PALyrI: You have a piece of legis- 
lation and then next year they have 
another monetary rule. 
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Mr. BROZEN: On the same basis, you 
could just as readily unbalance the 
budget every year either by surplus or 
deficit. This was presumably put into 
the Congressional Reformation Act 
where you were to have a joint legis- 
lative committee on the budget, and 
this committee was to examine the 
over-all expenditures and the over-all 
revenue. The committee then was to 
recommend either a surplus or a defi- 
cit or a balanced budget depending 
upon the relevant economic circum- 
stances. 


Mr. PALyI: For example, on these 
index numbers, the statisticians can 
come in and show you it is open to 
interpretation because you may have 
left out some figures. Or you may 
have added it mathematically instead 
of geometrically. And so it is arbi- 
trary and open to political manipula- 
tion. Therefore I question the prin- 
ciple of trying to maintain the price 
level. 


Fix Prices? 

Mr. HAAKE: Even if you had a price 
level, even if you were satisfied that 
your index was all right, I still 
wouldn’t trust any human being to fix 
prices for 150 million Americans. 


Mr. BROZEN: I am not suggesting that 
individual prices be fixed here at all. 
Individual prices would be completely 
free to move. I am talking about the 
average of all prices. 


Mr. PALYI: That is only your theory 
and your logic. In reality, you mani- 
pulate prices unless you make a run- 
away inflation so that all prices must 
be the same. Otherwise, the effect on 
the price system is widely distributed 
and very different. If the price of 
automobiles and television sets goes 
up, that doesn’t mean that the potato 
price will go up. And thus you’ve got 
social tension in the country because 
the potato growers know that the 
automobile market is bolstered but 
their market is not being bolstered. 


Mr. Borin: You agree with the prin- 
ciple and disagree with Brozen on its 
practicality? 


Mr. Paty: I disagree with the prin- 
ciple and with the possibility of ac- 
complishing it. 


‘Future Policy’ 


Mr. Borin: We have been talking a 
good deal here about the budget in 
1951. Moving ahead I would like to 
ask each of you what you foresee in 
the near future or what you would 
recommend as a budget policy, say, 
through 1957? 


Mr. HAAKE: That depends entirely 
upon who happens to be in office and 
what happens in Europe. But of this 
we may be reasonably sure: The peo- 
ple who are following the present 
policies are not likely to use common 
sense and ordinary good fiscal prin- 
ciples in handling the situation. They 
want votes and they are going to do 
the thing that will get them votes, 
whether it is sound for the country 
or not. That is why I am so disturbed 
about this question of individual prices 
or average prices. You are not going 
to fix individual prices. That means 
then that we are going to be in a situa- 
tion in which the price level is too low. 
Then we will say that we have to raise 
the average price level by pumping 
more money into circulation. 


Mr. BrozeEN: I would never suggest 
raising the price. . 

Mr, HAAKE: Then the remedy is worse 
than the disease. You can’t tell what 
is going to happen. We’ve got to have 
somebody in office who has common 
sense and who is more worried about 
what happens to the United States 
than whether or not he keeps his job. 


Mr. Borin: I assume that you believe 
that deficit spending will be a definite 
campaign issue in the next election? 


Mr. HAAKE: I think so and I think Mr. 
Truman is going to build his platform 
on that. 


Mr. BrozEen: I expect that government 
expenditures are going to taper off. 
Such items as the Marshall Plan, for- 
eign aid, housing and mortgage plan- 
ning, and veterans benefits will be 
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decreasing in the coming years and that we have heard three divergent 
for that reason I am less worried views with respect to our present gov- 
about the current deficit and more ernment fiscal policies. I am sure as 
March 15 approaches, you gentlemen 
have done your bit in making us in- 
creasingly aware of the financial stake 
Mr. Borin: In summary, may I say we have in the federal government. 


worried about fiscal responsibility and 
fiscal morality in general. 
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The well known work by the outstanding advocate of deficit financing. 


HANSEN, A. H. Economie Policy and Full Employment. New York, (Whittle- 
sey House Pub.) McGraw-Hill, 1947. 


A modification of Keynes’ theories, including that on deficit spending. 


MOULTON, HAROLD GLENN. New Philosophy of Public Debt. Washington, 
Brookings Institution, 19428. 


Analyzes the theory that a continuous expansion of the public debt is 
necessary for prosperity. 


SHAW, ELTON RAYMOND. National Debt and Our Future; A Look Ahead 
on the Chase-Hansen-Berle Superhighway to Deficit Spending Prosperity. 
Washington, Shaw Publishing Co., 1946. 


American Magazine 148:46-7+., Ag., ’49. “We’re on the Road to Bankruptcy.” 
1865 105 Ven asa Ds 

Senator Byrd denounces the pump priming of the Truman Administration, 
and predicts that further deficit spending will find us “practically broke, com- 
pletely regimented,” and with a shamefully lowered standard of living. 


American Mercury 69:656-62, D., 49. “The Case Against Deficit pate 
J. T. FLYNN. & cit Spending. 
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Points out the evil effects which deficit financing has had, both in America 
and in Europe, and declares that whatever is done in the future, either in the 


way of domestic social programs or European aid, should be done without in- 
creasing the national debt. 


American Mercury 69:647-56, D., ’49. “The Case for Deficit Spending.” J. 
ROOSEVELT. 


Charges that the Republicans have made a party issue of deficit spending, 
and maintains that we can balance our budget only by sacrificing Western 
Europe to Communism. 


American Scholar 17 no. 3:267-79, J1., ’48. “The Great Economy Act.” SIMON 
O. LESSER. 


A discussion of the “disastrous” effects of the Republican drive to slash 
the 1948 budget. 


Business Week p. 26-6, Ja. 14, 50. “Truman: Let U. S. Grow Up to Its Budget.” 

Tells of President Truman’s hope for a balanced budget in the future. The 
big gain in government revenue would come, neither by cutting back on spending 
nor increasing taxes, but through the rise in business activity which the Presi- 
dent feels that his economic program would bring about. 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle 170:1975, N. 17, ’49. “Snyder and Pace 
Condone Federal Deficits.” 

Secretary of the Treasury, John W. Snyder, and Budget Director, Frank 
Pace, Jr., contend that annual budget balancing is impracticable and outmoded, 
and that the main objective in government fiscal policy should be the welfare 
of the public. 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle 170:449+, Ag. 4, ’49. “Is Government 
Spending the Right Way to End Recession?” H. L., LUTZ. 


Contends that government spending in excess of tax revenue is an infla- 
tionary policy. 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle 169:552+, F. 3, ’49. “We Have Reached 
Breaking Point in Government Spending.” F. R. COUDERT, JR. 


A Republican House member declares that we are spending ourselves into 
bankruptey and totalitarianism. 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle 171:155+, Ja. 12, 50. “Truman Budget 
Forecasts $5 Billion Deficit.” 


Text of budget message. 


National City Bank of New York p. 17-21, F., ’49. “Budget for the U. S.” 
An extended discussion of the 1949 budget. 


Reader’s Digest 54:31-5, Je., ’49. “Three Billion Dollars a Year for Federal 
Waste.” H. HARVEY. 

Some ludicrous examples of duplication and waste in government as brought 
out by the Hoover Commission report. 


United States News 28:56-8, Ja. 20, 50. “37 Billions In, 42 Out, So—” 
Points out that the next deficit could beat 1950’s peacetime mark, and 
that a balanced budget is nowhere in sight. 
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